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life of the Wise Man in Bk. X. may be held to fill this gap, and as 
for Prudence, a Prudence that was instinct with complete knowl- 
edge could scarcely be called Prudence at all, for the element of 
Deliberation would have passed out of it. 

I have only space left to indicate the chief of the other topics 
touched on in the book, e. g., (i) the relation of pleasure to 
happiness, Professor Muirhead's view being that the two discus- 
sions in the Nicomachaean Ethics practically result in the same 
conclusion, a conclusion to be accepted as valid, viz. : that pleasure 
of a certain definite kind is to be welcomed, and necessarily waits 
upon the activity which is the end; (2) the position of friend- 
ship as in some way adding a new glory to the social life; (3) 
the nature of self-control, temperance, and courage. Here, as 
throughout the book, Professor Muirhead shows much skill in 
using the history of the questions to throw light on the solutions 
offered. F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 

Greek Thinkers. A History of Ancient Philosophy. By 
Theodor Gomperz. Professor at the University of Vienna and 
member of the Imperial Academy ; Hon. LL. D., Dublin ; Hon. 
Ph. D., Konigsberg. Authorized Edition. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by Laurie Magnus, M. A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
[London: John Mtlrray, 1900. Pp. xv, 610.] 

This volume forms the first instalment of Dr. Gomperz's great 
history of ancient thought, published at Leipsic, in three volumes, 
in 1896. In the complete work Vol. I. brings us down to the era 
of the Sophists and Thucydides. Vol. II. is devoted to So^ 
crates, Plato and Aristotle, Vol. III. contains the account of the 
Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics. The work has obtained a de- 
servedly high reputation among German readers, and the transla- 
tion, if it maintain in the later volumes the high standard of the 
present one, will be equally popular in England and America. The 
English is not only free from Germanisms but is throughout 
pleasant in style. Whether the translator has succeeded in his 
object of "conveying in the English language the brilliancy and 
charm" of the original must, of necessity, remain a matter of 
opinion, but he has undoubtedly produced a rendering which is 
clear and readable. Accuracy in the reproduction of the author's 
meaning is guaranteed by Dr. Gomperz himself, with whom 
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"every doubtful point has been thoroughly discussed in proof and 
revise." Dr. Gomperz, in addition to a knowledge of English 
philosophical literature manifested in every part of his work, has 
a perfect command of English. One or two small misprints, 
e. g., "discreet" for "discrete" (p. 203 twice) occur occasionally. 
They in no case obscure the meaning, but should be corrected in 
a second edition. 

The author's ideal is a high one, viz., to provide "for wide 
circles of cultivated readers a comprehensive picture .... of the 
different tendencies of ancient thought, to consider them all im- 
partially and to judge them fairly." He confesses frankly that 
this ideal "could only completely be realized in an exhaustive 
universal history of the mind of antiquity," but hopes that until 
"so monumental an undertaking has been successfully effected" 
his own work, which summarizes the labors of a lifetime, will be 
of value. It is important to note the two distinct references in 
this ideal aim — (1) the comprehensive impartial picture, (2) 
the cultivated reader. Taking the latter reference first nothing 
could be more suitable, in charm of style and soundness of judg- 
ment, for such a reader than the author's treatment of his sub- 
ject. This work is not a handbook to "Ritter and Preller" — it 
is of no direct use to the student preparing for university exami- 
nations ; though in justice it must be remarked that, to an under- 
graduate who already knows his Ueberweg or Burnet, a perusal 
of "Greek Thinkers" would have inestimable educational value. 
The reader for whom the book is intended, and whose needs it 
will excellently supply, is the man of mature intellectual interest 
who seeks to understand the part played by ancient thought in 
building up the structure of modern mental civilization. It is 
here that the important question arises as to the author's truthful- 
ness and impartiality. Is he as successful in realizing this part of 
his ideal as he undoubtedly is in the other ? 

Dr. Gomperz takes for his motto Maine's dictum, viz: "To 
one small people it was given to create the principle of Progress. 
That people was the Greek. Except the blind forces of Nature, 
nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its origin." 
To avoid the unfairness of judging a man too strictly by his 
motto let us look at the more detailed expression Dr. Gomperz 
gives (p. 528) to his attitude towards the study of Greek thought. 

"Almost the whole of our intellectual culture is of Greek origin. 
A thorough comprehension of those origins is indispensable if we 
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are to escape from the overpowering despotism of their influence. 
It is not only highly undesirable, but in this case simply impossi- 
ble, to ignore the past. Even those who have no acquaintance 
with the doctrines and writings of the great masters of antiquity, 
and who have not even heard the names of Plato and Aristotle, 
are, nevertheless, under the spell of their authority. It is not 
only that their influence is often transmitted to us by their fol- 
lowers, ancient and modern: our whole mode of thinking, the 
categories in which our ideas move, the forms of language in 
which we express them, and which therefore govern our ideas, — 
all these are to no small intent the products of art, in large meas- 
ure the art of the great thinkers of antiquity. If we are not to 
mistake a result of development for something aboriginal, and 
a product of art for a natural product, we must try thoroughly 
to understand this process of evolution." 

This is the language of whole-souled enthusiasm, and in so far 
as such enthusiam tempts the devotee to read a little too much 
modern enlightenment into the simple utterances of early think- 
ers Dr. Gomperz may be said to fail in his attempt to "consider 
them impartially." On the other hand the failure affects but a 
small portion of the work — one or two "Pre-Socratics" — and 
more than redeems itself by the splendid success to which it indi- 
rectly leads. It is not paradoxical to say that "partiality" of this 
kind results in a truthfulness and comprehensiveness of descrip- 
tion far greater than a more detached but less devoted attitude 
could produce. Further, if we apply the comparative test and 
ask how far is the author "fair" to individual thinkers in rela- 
tion to each other, no question of partiality can be raised. Dr. 
Gomperz belongs to no school ; he is entirely free from any bias 
to exalt one teacher at the expense of another; he attempts only 
to describe, with sympathy and completeness, what each did and 
how he did it. As a secondary consequence the work is especially 
valuable in showing the importance of teachers (e. g., the "Phys- 
icians") whom ordinary Histories of Philosophy treat too slight- 
ly. Still more valuable, perhaps, is the account given of the 
part played in Greek development by the historians whom, to a 
certain extent excusably, such histories ignore altogether. Dr. 
Gomperz clearly recognized the evil inherent in these partition 
walls, especially in dealing with an early stage at which bound- 
aries which, to us, are a matter of course, had not yet been even 
thought of. 
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The word "boundaries" suggests, finally, what in some ways is 
the most valuable part of this book, viz : the treatment of Greek 
thought in relation to the influences — internal and external — 
which did so much to shape, sometimes even to originate, it. The 
geographical, climatic, social condition of ancient Greece and, 
above all her relations to Egypt and the East are described in 
fascinating pages. "Greece looks East and South." It is im- 
possible to understand the Greek mind if we confine ourselves to 
Greece alone, and few writers, if any, have grasped this truth so 

clearly or expressed it so well. 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 



A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By Harold H. Joachim, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford, 1901, 
Pp xlv, 309. 

This is a very admirable and very useful book. It differentiates 
itself from other English treatises on Spinoza, by confining itself 
to the Ethics, and by offering a very detailed commentary on them. 
Mr. Joachim knows how to avail himself of the work of previous 
commentators, while keeping the independence and individuality 
of his own. This book will not, I think, prove a good introduc- 
tion to the study of Spineza, but it will be invaluable to those who 
have already gone far enough to perceive for themselves the diffi- 
culties with which Mr. Joachim deals. 

Of these difficulties, the one which meets us almost on the 
threshold of the system is the question of the objectivity of the 
Attributes. On this point Mr. Joachim is clear — surely rightly — 
that the Attributes are not merely subjective forms by which the 
intellect conceives substance. Nor does he admit that this is in- 
consistent with the "quod intellectus percipit," of the fourth defi- 
nition. "The conception of Attribute," he says, "is Spinoza's 
way of expressing that the Real is what is known. Commentators 
have simply stepped outside this attempt to identify 'what is' and 
'what is known,' and have said brutally, 'Either Reality or what is 
known or knowable.' There are difficulties enough in Spinoza's 
conception ; but it is no use to begin by postulating dogmatically 
the ultimate severance of that which he conceives as fundamentally 
one" (p. 26). This comment seems to me to just express the 
truth as to Spinoza's general intention. But the definition can 



